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EDITORIAL 


Leadership in Municipal Administration 


HILE the idea of “social service” 
W comes increasingly to seem something 

less than noble, the idea of “public 
service” stands undimmed and more re- 
splendent as time goes on. An aim or a 
career of public service is rightfully con- 
ceived as implying a fine disin- 
terestedness, a genuine oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for the 
individual both to serve and be 
served, to realize himself while 
participating creatively in a 
community experience. 

The aim of public service 
may at times seem less com- 
pelling in our own land than it 
should. We point to the civil 
servants of England as exempli- 
fying this motive in its fruitful 
flowering. But we look increas- 
ingly to the development of our 
educational plans and to the 
opening up of more career posts, 
so that public service aspirations can be sat- 
isfied by more people and at higher levels of 
achievement. 

It would, however, be shortsighted not to 
realize that the appeal of performing pub- 
lic service already captures the imaginations 
of thousands of civil servants. The question 
is, can this appeal be effectively extended to 
stir thousands more — both present incum- 
bents and future newcomers into govern- 
mental employ? 

Morale is at once a state of group con- 
sciousness of a common enthusiasm and zeal 
for a common end and a deep sense of con- 
fidence in the worthfulness of that common 
end to all concerned. Theoretically the pub- 
lic service should be the place in which 
morale would show itself most fully and 
favorably. But morale does not come spon- 
taneously where people work together. It 
comes only where the directive agents are 
able to evoke it, and they evoke it by being 
true leaders of others, not by being mere 
commanders or bosses. 

Moreover the directive individuals can by 
taking thought improve their capacity to lead, 





to stimulate, to vitalize, and to surcharge the 
atmosphere with positive morale. People can 
be trained to lead. They can develop the 
special talents they possess which will re- 
enforce their capacity to lead. In a recent 
volume, The Art of Leadership, 1 have tried 
to elaborate what the elements 
in this self-development of lead- 
ership qualities are. I am con- 
fident from successful experi- 
ence in other fields that far 
more can be done in the public 
service to make splendid leaders 
out of many who are now only 
rather routine executives. 

Leadership cannot show itself 
at its best under organized con- 
ditions of employer-employee 
relations which are of an essen- 
tially master-and-servant status. 
Leadership in a democracy im- 
plies for its best exercise the 
leading of people in a democrati- 
cally administered and operated organiza- 
tion. And I venture the final suggestion that 
executives in the public service field face a 
real problem as well as a real creative chal- 
lenge to remold the structure of governmen- 
tal agencies so that a greater internal and 
democratic autonomy will exist in matters 
of work and pay standards, opportunities 
for advancement, conditions of employment, 
and the like. 

Leadership which will bring creative self- 
release for the followers is a profound need 
of our day—and in the public service pe- 
culiarly. But to create this leadership, we 
shall have to train our executives to see this 
role in a fresh light. Morover we shall have 
to modify the present structure of organiza- 
tions to make them more truly democratic 


instruments. 
——_———— 


LECTURER IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Co_umMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Bachrach 
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Editorial Comment 


Whose Money and Whose Service? 


[* THE never-ending discussion of federal 
aid to state and local governments one 
often hears attitudes expressed which reveal 
a fundamental misunderstanding of the prob- 
lem. Federal officers have occasionally been 
heard to retort to local officers who were 
critical of federal projects, “What do you 
care; it isn’t your money.” Local officers, on 
the other hand, have sometimes permitted 
the circumstances of federal financing to dull 
the conscientious care they would pre- 
sumably give to the administration of “their 
own funds.” Then, too, local officers not 
primarily interested in efficient administra- 
tion, and it must be admitted there are some 
such, have resisted the requirement of rea- 
sonable standards of service that almost al- 
ways go with federal aid as “too much inter- 
ference.” Occasionally groups or organiza- 
tions of local officers have resisted federal 
aid where the advantages were obvious be- 
cause they were wedded to their local tradi- 
tions and habits and did not have the resili- 
ency and courage to join with others in 
working out new financing or administrative 
or area arrangements for the good of the 
service. 

Any federal-local arrangements for either 
collecting or spending governmental revenues 
should be based on two fundamental pre- 
mises: (1) the test of administrative effi- 
ciency, applied to the collection and spend- 
ing processes separately; (2) the national 
viewpoint with respect to minimum stand- 
ards of governmental service for the people 
as a whole; this is expressed by the trend 
away from the idea that local governmental 
services should be available only in those 
districts where adequate revenue sources can 
be geographically “nailed down’ by site or 
residence. This does not mean that the 
“price” theory of finance must be entirely 
eliminated but that we must envisage the 
whole country and make use of a national 
revenue reservoir in determining and financ- 
ing the minimum essentials of service. 

If these tests are applied to expenditures, 
it seems feasible that some of our services 
should be performed wholly by federal 
agencies, some wholly by local agencies, and 
still others by both. And it is only realistic 


to appreciate that the relations between 
these categories should be constantly chang- 
ing with the movement of our national life, 
notwithstanding the rigidities of a so-called 
“horse-and-buggy” constitution. Certainly 
local officers must be aware that the services 
and finances which can be wholly localized 
are becoming fewer and that the “joint” re- 
sponsibilities of the various levels of govern- 
ment are rapidly increasing. This makes it 
necessary that local units, and local admin- 
istrators especially, develop a new attitude, 
involving, first, an appreciation that they are 
only a part of a larger whole and, regardless 
of their particular roles, that it is all the 
“people’s” money for the “people’s service”’; 
second, a willingness to forget old habits and 
methods and to experiment with new rela- 
tionships; third, a co-operative technique in 
working with other levels of government; 
and fourth, a constant pressure for the use, 
in their own bailiwicks and elsewhere, of the 
merit system in government. 


* * * 


Selling the Merit System 


HE current discussion and agitation for 

higher standards for public personnel 
should be helpful to local administrators 
whose personnel practices are handicapped 
by the “spoils-thinking” of councils and 
electorates. The merit principle cannot be 
fully incorporated in municipal administra- 
tion unless the people take pride in and 
accord prestige to their city service. This 
popular attitude is necessary to eliminate 
residence restrictions, the “eleemosynary 
concept” of public payrolls, and other bad 
personnel practices. Heretofore civil service 
reform has overemphasized mechanics and 
protective devices and has paid too little at- 
tention to inducing the citizenry to demand 
merit and competence in the public service. 
Now is the time to shift the emphasis. Care 
should be taken to counteract misconcep- 
tions of the public service which have been 
fostered by the depression and accompany- 
ing “relief” practices. Discussion of all 
phases of the personnel problem should be 
encouraged; a separate reform organization 
with this objective would not be amiss. 
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Social Security Gets Under Way 


By JOSEPH P. HARRIS* 
Director of Research, Committee on Public Administration, Social Science Research Council 


Provisions of the security act relating to old-age pensions, aid to dependent 
children, child welfare, and public health directly affect cities. In this article 
Mr. Harris discusses the extent of this new program and how it will work. 


N AUGUST 14 President Roosevelt 
O signed the federal social security bill. 

Broadly speaking, this measure is de- 
signed to provide in the future a better 
method than relief of meeting the problem 
of destitution which has forced millions of 
families to rely upon public charity during 
the last several years. It is not a substitute 
for unemployment relief or public works for 
the immediate present, for it will be several 
years before the principal features of the 
act will become fully operative. It will never 
remove entirely the need for unemployment 
relief, for not all persons can be covered in 
any system of social insurance. But, in the 
main, it is designed to reduce very materially 
the need for public relief in the future. It 
is also believed that the forms of social insur- 
ance created by the act will operate to assist 
in maintaining purchasing power, and thus 
to mitigate the effects of cyclical depressions. 
The social security program is not directed 
primarily at depressions but rather at the 
principal causes of insecurity in our indus- 
trial system, which operate in good times as 
well as bad. 

The Committee on Economic Security, 
which was created by executive order in the 
early summer of 1934, was instructed by the 
President to investigate all of the several 
causes of economic insecurity and to recom- 
mend a broad program of legislation de- 
signed to cope with these causes. By the 
creation of this committee and the vigorous 
support of the program before Congress, the 





*Epitor’s Notre: Mr. Harris received a Ph.D. 
degree in 1923, University of Chicago; was on 
the political science faculties, University of Wis- 
consin and University of Washington, 1923-1934; 
and until recently was assistant director, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Economic Security. 


administration evidenced a profound dissat- 
isfaction with unemployment relief as a 
means of dealing with the situation and a 
determination to find a better way. 

The Committee on Econvmic Security and 
its numerous advisory committees and staff 
found the principal causes of insecurity in 
our industrial civilization to be: (1) unem- 
ployment, (2) poverty in old age, (3) loss 
of the wage-earner of the family, (4) illness, 
(5) accidents, and (6) invalidity. The pro- 
gram submitted dealt with the first three 
causes and to some extent with illness, but 
the major recommendations relating to illness 
were delayed at the request of the medical 
advisory committee and have not yet been 
released. The problem of industrial acci- 
dents is covered in this country by state 
workmen’s compensation law, and invalidity 
—a relatively minor cause of insecurity— 
was left to future legislation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The committee found that eighty per cent 
of the families then upon unemployment re- 
lief were destitute because of unemployment. 
Any program for social security would neces- 
sarily have to deal with this major cause of 
insecurity. From the first it was apparent 
that some form of unemployment insurance, 
through which reserves would be built up 
during periods of employment to be used to 
pay benefits when the worker became unem- 
ployed, was inevitable. The plan evolved is 
essentially one of federal and state co-opera- 
tion, requiring the joint action of both units 
of government. 

The federal law makes two distinct pro- 
visions designed to enable states to enact 
unemployment compensation laws: 

1. A federal payroll tax upon employers 
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amounting to 1 per cent in 1936, 2 per cent 
in 1937 and 3 per cent thereafter. Employ- 
ers may credit against this tax contributions 
(up to 90 per cent) made to state employ- 
ment compensation plans which meet the 
conditions of the federal law. 

2. A federal subsidy to the states for the 
administration of unemployment compensa- 
tion plans. 

The unemployment compensation tax 
credit provision is similar to that in the Fed- 
eral estate tax. It is designed to remove the 
principal obstacle which has heretofore pre- 
vented states from enacting unemployment 
compensation laws, namely, the objection 
that a tax upon employers for this purpose 
would handicap them in competing with the 
employers in other states which had not en- 
acted such laws and thus drive industry out 
of the state. The tax will apply uniformly 
throughout the country, regardless of whether 
a state enacts an unemployment compensa- 
tion law, thus removing the competitive fac- 
tor in unemployment compensation laws. 
Under the federal act it is obviously to the 
advantage of each state to enact such legisla- 
tion and thereby provide the much-needed 
protection to the employees within the state 
by taking full advantage of the tax credit 
arrangement provided in the security act. 

The federal law does not create a system 
of unemployment compensation but makes it 
possible for states to do so without placing 
an extra cost upon their employers in com- 
petition with employers of other states. The 
actual provisions of the law prescribe a few 
minimum conditions for the approval of state 
unemployment compensation plans, designed 
to assure that the states will set up bona fide 
systems, but otherwise leave the states free 
to enact the type of unemployment compen- 
sation laws which they see fit and to deter- 
mine the scale of benefits, the kind of ad- 
ministrative organization, whether there shall 
be employee contribution, and other features 
of the state plan. 

The District of Columbia and seven states 
have already enacted unemployment com- 
pensation laws. Under these laws benefits 
are available only to workers who have been 
employed for a specified period, and the 
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benefits which the workers may receive 
are limited as to duration and are pro- 
portionate to the length of previous em- 
ployment. Benefits are usually paid only 
after a waiting period of one to four weeks, 
and then at a ratio of one week of benefit to 
three or four weeks of previous employment 
during the last one or two years. They are 
usually limited to a specific number of weeks 
(usually from 10 to 26) within any year. It 
is obvious that unemployment compensation 
will not take care of the present unemploy- 
ment problem, nor will it take care of all un- 
employment in the future; but it is designed 
to afford sufficient protection in the future to 
the great body of workers to tide them over 
during periods of temporary unemployment, 
without being forced to apply for public re- 
lief. In periods of great unemployment there 
will always be the necessity for public works 
or relief supplementing the protection af- 
forded by unemployment compensation. 

It is important that these limitations be 
clearly understood. Unemployment compen- 
sation spreads the risk of unemployment— 
by far the greatest source of economic inse- 
curity — over the great body of industrial 
workers and their employers so that the loss 
of income from unemployment will not fall 
with such tragic consequences upon the in- 
dividual worker and his family. It applies 
the principle of insurance to this major risk, 
though the degree of protection is strictly 
limited. Benefits are conditioned upon past 
employment. In no sense of the word may 
unemployment benefits be regarded as a 
“dole.” 


Oxtp-AGE INSURANCE 


Another form of social insurance provided 
in the social security act is a national system 
of old-age benefits—a form of old-age in- 
surance designed to reduce the need for free 
old-age pensions and other forms of public 
charity for aged persons in the future. In 
adopting a system of old-age insurance this 
country is following in the footsteps of prac- 
tically every other industrial country in the 
world. Several other countries have been 
forced to adopt old-age insurance after first 
experimenting with various forms of free 
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old-age pensions for a number of years. 

Public expenditures for the care of de- 
pendent aged persons will, in all probability, 
constitute a very great problem in the future. 
At present it is estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 persons over 65 years 
of age in the United States, and 
it is also estimated that one-half 
are dependent upon others or 
upon the public for support. 
Actuaries estimate that the num- 
ber of aged persons in the fu- 
ture will greatly increase and 
that the percentage of the aged 
to the total population will also 
mount. The population over 65 
years of age has increased from 
3,089,000 in 1900 to 6,636,000 
in 1930. It is estimated that 
by 1960 the number of persons 
of 65 years and over will be 
twice as great as in 1930 and by 
the end of the century will have 
trebled. 

In addition to the future increase in the 
number of the aged, it may be anticipated 
that the percentage of the aged who are de- 
pendent upon the public for support will also 
rapidly increase. In a number of foreign 
countries more than one-third of the aged 
persons within the age limits are receiving 
old-age pensions, while in England more than 
two-thirds of all persons over the age limits 
receive the old-age pension. 

It is quite apparent that the future cost 
of a system of free old-age pensions, with 
constant pressure to increase the amount, 
with a constantly and rapidly growing aged 
population, and with an increasing percent- 
age of dependency, will become very great. 
For this reason and also to provide for old 
age security as a right and not as a charity, 
the social security program includes a system 
of old-age insurance, under which the worker 
and his employer will contribute during his 
years of employment and the worker will 
qualify upon retirement after the age of 
sixty-five for Federal old-age benefits. The 
amount of these benefits will depend upon 
the contributions of the worker, ranging from 
a minimum of $10 per month to a maximum 
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of $85. If a worker has been under the sys- 
tem for forty years—the normal time for the 
worker who goes in at the age of 20, allowing 
for five years of unemployment—and has 
earned an average salary of $100 per month 
during the period, he will be entitled to bene- 
fits amounting to $51.25 per 
month. If his wages have aver- 
aged $50 per month, his bene- 
fits will amount to $32.50 per 
month, and if his wages have 
averaged $200 per month, his 
benefits will amount to $71.25 
per month. If he worked a 
shorter period, he will receive 
less in benefits, but persons who 
are now middle aged or are ap- 
proaching old age and are thus 
unable to be under the system 
for the normal period of years 
will receive considerably more 
than their contributions plus 
those of their employers would 
buy. They will receive a partially unearned 
benefit. 

The old-age insurance system is to be an 
entirely national plan rather than a joint 
federal-state system. It was recognized that 
because people usually move from one state 
to another many times within a lifetime, be- 
cause there is no actuarial basis available 
for setting up state systems, and for other 
reasons, it would not be practicable to set 
up individual state systems of old-age insur- 
ance. The system established is on a self- 
supporting basis and will require contribu- 
tions at the rate of three per cent of wages 
each from the employee and his employer, 
but the rates do not reach this maximum 
until 1949. The system applies to all em- 
ployees, except agricultural labor, domestic 
service, casual labor, public employees, em- 
ployees of religious, charitable, and educa- 
tional organizations not operated for profit, 
and officers and members of the crews of ves- 
sels. The rights of the employee for old-age 
benefits are not conditioned upon long serv- 
ice and continued employment until the age 
of 65 with a single employer, but apply alike 
to any employer. The contributions start in 
1937; first benefits are to be paid in 1942. 
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FEDERAL Arp For OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


The other parts of the federal social se- 
curity act deal with federal aid to the states 
for public welfare purposes and for public 
health. The welfare aids go to two special 
groups of the relief population, namely, 
the aged and the children. The largest fed- 
eral aid to the states provided is for old-age 
pensions. The act provides for federal match- 
ing of state and local expenditures for this 
purpose, up to a total of $30 per month 
total pension to any person, and is designed 
to spur the states and local units into more 
effective provision of old-age pensions. At 
the end of 1934 some 28 states had old-age 
pension laws upon their statutes books, but 
only about a half dozen were actually pay- 
ing old-age pensions in any substantial 
amount. The total expenditure for the entire 
country for this purpose in 1934 was about 
$32,177,603, providing old-age pensions for 
235,397 aged persons.' At the same time 
over 700,000 persons over 65 years of age 
were receiving unemployment relief, though 
obviously many of these persons could not 
be classed as employable. 

The need for federal aid is apparent. No 
opposition to this part of the program was 
encountered in Congress. In fact, because 
of the strength of the movement for old-age 
pensions, the principal opposition in Con- 
gress came from those who would do more 
for the aged. In order for a state to qualify 
for the federal aid, the state old-age pension 
plan must meet the following conditions: 

1. There must be a state-wide plan, 
which, if administered by local units of gov- 
ernment, must be mandatory upon them. 

2. There must be financial support by the 
state government itself, unless the state is 
prohibited by its constitution from contribut- 
ing. This requirement is in addition to the 
provision that the federal aid will cover only 
one-half of the total payment. 

3. A single state agency must administer 
or supervise the plan. 

4. The methods of administration within 
the state must be satisfactory to the Social 





1 From Florence E. Parker, “Experience under 
State Old-Age Pension Acts in 1934,” Monthly 
Labor Review, August, 1935. 





Security Board. 


5. Appeals must be permitted from local | 


units to the state agency. 

6. The state may not require a residence 
of longer than five years within the preced- 
ing nine, including the year immediately pre- 
ceding application. 

7. The state may not adopt any citizen- 
ship requirement which would bar otherwise 
qualified citizens, as, for example, the re- 
quirement that the applicant must have been 
a citizen for a period of years. 

8. After 1940 the state age limit must be 
lowered to 65 years, but until that time a 
70-year limit will be permitted. The federal 
government will match payments only to 
persons over 65 years. 

9. One-half of any amount which the 
state recovers from the estate of the pen- 
sioner with respect to pensions granted with 
federal aid must be paid to the federal 
government. 

10. Reports to the federal agency are 
required. 

The provision of federal aid is unique in 
that it is not distributed between the states 
upon the basis of population or upon some 
other formula, such as the mileage of high- 
ways, but the act provides that the federal 
government will match dollar for dollar what- 
ever the state and its local units spend for 
old-age pensions, except the excess part of 
any pension of more than $30 per month. 
The amount which each state will receive in 
federal aid will depend upon how much the 
state and local governments provide for this 
purpose. The federal appropriation author- 
ized for the first year is relatively small, but 
it is estimated that the amount required will 
increase very materially within the next few 
years. The staff of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security estimated that a total ex- 
penditure of $400,000,000 would be required 
for old-age pensions by 1940, one-half of 
which will be borne by the states and the 
other half by the federal government. 


FEDERAL AID FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The most tragic aspect of the depression 
has been its effect upon the child. Last win- 
ter more than eight million children under 
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sixteen years of age were in families upon 
the relief rolls. Many of these children had 
never known what it is to have a wage-earner 
in the family regularly employed. Not only 
is this the case, but many of them were in 
families which had no wage-earner and con- 
sequently would not be better off when more 
prosperous times returned. It has long been 
recognized that a special form of public as- 
sistance to such families to enable the 
mother to keep her family together in a nor- 
mal family life is much to be preferred to 
institutional care. Forty-five states have en- 
acted mother’s pensions laws, but in many 
of these states the laws are largely inopera- 
tive because of lack of funds, with long wait- 
ing lists and frequently with only very 
meager allowances. In order to aid the states 
in providing for dependent children who 
were deprived of the support of a parent, 
other than the one needed to care for them, 
the social security act provides for federal 
aid to the state and local units of govern- 
ment amounting to one-third of the total 
payments (with limits). This aid, like that 
for old-age pensions, is not limited as to the 
amount which will be paid to each state but 
will depend entirely upon how much the 
states and localities expend for this purpose. 
A few changes will be necessary in most 
states to conform to the federal act, princi- 
pally along the line of liberalizing the pro- 
visions concerning the persons who may re- 
ceive such aid, and also reducing the resi- 
dence requirements. There must be a state 
plan, state financial participation, supervi- 
sion by the state, and other provisions simi- 
lar to those which govern old-age pensions. 

The other provisions relating to children 
are those providing federal aid for crippled 
children and for child welfare. In each of 
these cases the allocation to the states is 
based largely upon population and need, and 
only a specific amount is allocated. The ap- 
propriation of $1,500,000 for child welfare 
services is to be allocated to the states on 
the basis of rural population and is designed 
to provide assistance to the states and locali- 
ties in building up child welfare services, 
particularly in rural communities, to care for 
an estimated 300,000 dependent children. 
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Federal aid is also provided for maternal 
and child health work and to assist the states 
and localities in establishing and maintaining 
adequate public health services. The federal 
appropriation authorized for the first fiscal 
year for the former activity is $3,800,000, 
and for the latter, $8,000,000. These grants- 
in-aid will be made to the states, but it, is 
anticipated that part of the funds will be 
made available to the local units of govern- 
ment. Each state is required to submit a 
plan for approval by the federal agency in 
charge. 


SUMMARY 


The social security program will greatly 
affect the welfare and relief problem of the 
future, and for this reason it concerns mu- 
nicipalities. Parts of the program, particu- 
larly old-age pensions, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, child welfare, and public health, will 
directly and immediately affect cities, since 
these activities will be administered in part 
by city departments. The federal govern- 
ment in this act has originated a new and 
fundamentally important social and financial 
policy — that of providing federal aid for 
regular, non-emergency, social work. This 
policy, which has been well established in 
England for years, will play an important 
role in the future. 

Several parts of the social security pro- 
gram will run into very large expenditures 
in the future. The benefits which may be 
paid for unemployment out of a 3 per cent 
pay roll tax will amount to about $800,000,- 
000 annually within a few years. The federal 
old-age benefits (insurance) will be small for 
a number of years but will total over three 
billions of dollars annually by 1980. The 
total expenditures for old-age pensions in the 
future are difficult to estimate, but they are 
certain to be large. The expenditures for 
these forms of social insurance, however, will 
operate to reduce public expenditures for 
charity. They do not constitute a new eco- 
nomic burden but rather a means of building 
up reserves and spreading existing social bur- 
dens through the principles of insurance. 











Career Personnel in Six Large Cities* 


By NORMAN N. GILL! 


Staff Member, St. Louis Bureau of Municipal Research 


The public careers of 116 persons in important administrative 
posts in six large mid-western cities are analyzed here by Mr. Gill. 


S PART of a nation-wide study of the 
careers of public officials serving in 
administrative and decision-making 

positions in various governmental jurisdic- 
tions, six representative cities in the mid-west 
were selected for a field survey, and 116 
persons were interviewed in the following 
cities: St. Louis, 28 officials; Milwaukee, 
24: St. Paul, 28; Indianapolis, 14; Kansas 
City, Kansas, 14; Terre Haute, Indiana, 9. 
In each city a preliminary. analysis was 
made of the higher positions in order to de- 
termine which of them were intrinsically 
“key” administrative posts. These com- 
prised comptrollers, auditors, budget direc- 
tors, assessors, purchasing agents, attorneys, 
health officers, civil service examiners, en- 
gineers, park superintendents, public works 
directors, heads of sewage, water, gas and 
electricity utilities, fire and police chiefs, 
school superintendents, and librarians. In 
some instances deputies and first assistants 
were also included. Of the 116 positions 
analyzed, two were elective, 26 were under 
some form of civil service, while the remain- 
ing 88 were appointive posts. 

In Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Indianapolis 
the average age of administrators at the 
time they were appointed to their present 
positions was between 40 and 43 years, 
while the respective average ages at which 
they first entered the city service were 32, 
35, and 37 years. In St. Louis the average 


* This article is based on a survey made by the 
writer late in 1934 as a member of the staff of the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Person- 
nel. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Gill did graduate work 
in political science and was research assistant, 
University of Chicago, 1933-34; was a staff mem- 
ber, Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel, summer of 1934; and has been in his 
present position since September, 1934. 


age of appointment to present positions was 
53, 41 being the average age of original 
entry into the city service. Terre Haute is 
governed by a group of men whose average 
age of entry into the city service was 47 
and whose average age when appointed to 
present positions was 51 years. The re- 
spective averages for Kansas City are 38 
and 45 years. Judging by these cities, the 
average administrator entered the service in 
his middle thirties and assumed a responsi- 
ble position in his late forties or fifties. En- 
couragement of young people to enter mu- 
nicipal service with hopes of steady ad- 
vancement and rapid promotions can hardly 
be said to have been part of American pub- 
lic personnel practices in the past decade. 

About one-half of the 117 officials gradu- 
ated from some technical school, col- 
lege, (business, teachers, etc.) , or university, 
most of the university graduates having 
come from schools of medicine and engineer- 
ing. About one-third of the total did not go 
beyond the grade school level in formal edu- 
cation. In Milwaukee two-thirds, in St. 
Louis and Indianapolis about one-half, and 
in St. Paul one-third of the incumbents were 
college or university graduates. Four-fifths 
of the officials in Kansas City and three- 
fourths of those in Terre Haute never at- 
tended college. 

All city attorneys were law school gradu- 
ates. Four of the comptrollers received a 
grade school education, while one was a 
university graduate (Indianapolis). Four of 
the treasurers went to grade school, one 
attended business college, and one was a 
dentist (Milwaukee). While the health of- 
ficers were graduates of recognized medical 
schools, only one had special training in pub- 
lic health work (St. Louis). In Kansas City 
the three health directors since 1919 entered 
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CAREER PERSONNEL 


the position immediately after serving their 
interneship. 

The fire chiefs entered the service in their 
twenties, being previously in clerical, com- 
mon labor, or sales work. None of them 
went to high school. The police chiefs in 
all cities except Kansas City 
joined the service in their twen- 
ties. Five received a common 
school education, and one went 
to business college. The person- 
nel in the fields of engineering, 
public utilities and public works 
all received degrees from rec- 
ognized engineering colleges. Of 
the three secretary-examiners of 
civil service commissions, all 
were university graduates, all 
had law school degrees, and one 
(Milwaukee) was for several 
years a staff member of the 
United States Civil Service 
Commission. Of the purchasing 
agents, one was a lawyer (Indianapolis) and 
another was a school teacher (Milwaukee). 
Of the building inspectors, one was a uni- 
versity graduate (Indianapolis) and another 
an architect (Milwaukee). As for the school 
and library personnel, all were of university 
education, and some had special training in 
their respective fields. Only in exceptional 
instances did the comptrollers and auditors, 
fire and police chiefs, purchasing agents, 
park superintendents, assessors, treasurers, 
street sanitation officials, etc., possess more 
than a grade school or business college 
education. 

A significant index of career possibilities 
in the municipalities surveyed is the con- 
tinuity of tenure in office of the adminis- 
trators in various fields. In Milwaukee two- 
thirds of the “key” officials have occupied 
their present positions since 1925. A major 
contributing factor is the continuous tenure 
in office of the same principal appointing 
power since 1916. In St. Paul over half of 
the officials occupied their present positions 
before 1925. Most of these are under civil 





“In the six cities a total of 27 positions were 
under civil service: St. Paul, 16; Milwaukee, 6: 
St. Louis, 4; and Kansas City, 1. 
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service.” In St. Louis four of the five de- 
partment heads in the board of public serv- 
ice (the heart of the administrative struc- 
ture) have changed with each political 
change in city administrations and appoint- 
ing powers. In Indianapolis only one official, 
the health director, occupied his 
present position before 1925; 
while in Terre Haute none of 
the present key officials was 
connected with the city service 
in 1925. Using continuity of 
tenure in office since 1925 as an 
index, one can speak of career 
possibilities only in the cities of 
St. Paul and Milwaukee. 


PoLiTics AND Merit SYSTEM 


What have been the effects of 
“politics” at one extreme and 
the merit system at the other 
upon appointments to office of 
administrators in various mu- 
nicipal fields? 

The city attorneys are personal appointees 
of the mayor in most instances, selection 
being made on the basis of campaign serv- 
ices and personal friendships. In St. Paul, 
however, the practice has arisen of promo- 
tion from within the legal department. As 
an illustration, the city attorney who left 
office in 1934 entered the legal department 
at the lowest rung a dozen years ago and 
was promoted upward step by step. The 
comptrollers are popularly elected in St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. The comp- 
troller in St. Louis is now serving his fifth 
four-year term and Kotecki (deceased) of 
Milwaukee was in office for 15 years. The 
health officer of Indianapolis has been in 
office since 1912; of St. Louis since 1904; 
and of Milwaukee since 1925. The fire chiefs 
have been relatively free from politics. In 
Kansas City the position of fire chief is 
under civil service. The police chiefs have 
not fared so well. Especially notorious are 
the records of St. Paul, Terre Haute, and 
Kansas City. Milwaukee is a shining ex- 
ample to the contrary, with two police chiefs 
in 48 years. The city engineers and com- 
missioners of public works, while in office 
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for relatively long periods, invariably lose 
out upon changes in the political complexion 
of a given city administration. Park super- 
intendents, street sanitation officials, as- 
sessors, treasurers, building inspectors and 
purchasing agents receive their appointments 
almost wholly on the basis of political con- 
siderations. An exception in one particular 
is Milwaukee, where the position of purchas- 
ing agent is under civil service. 

As an illustration of what civil service 
Status may mean in terms of career possibil- 
ities in the public service over half of the 16 
incumbents of appointive positions under 
civil service in St. Paul have held them since 
1920 or before, while changes in personnel 
have occurred in ten of the twelve non-civil 
service appointive positions following the 
change of administration in 1934. 

TYPES OF CAREERS 

Without desiring to make any invidious 
distinctions, it is inspiring to note the con- 
tributions to American municipal administra- 
tion which have been and are now being 
made by such career service men as Comp- 
trollers Nolte of St. Louis and Wendt of 
Milwaukee; Budget Directors Meyers of St. 
Louis and Barr of Milwaukee; Purchasing 
Agents Nicholson of Milwaukee and Austin 
of St. Paul; Health Directors Koehler of 
Milwaukee and Morgan of Indianapolis; 
Civil Service Examiners Cornell and Blix of 
Milwaukee and Probst of St. Paul; Tax 
Commissioner Arnold of Milwaukee and 
Assessment Engineer Seamer of St. Paul: 
Police Chief Laubenheimer and Fire Chief 
Steinkellner, both of Milwaukee; City Clerk 
Payne of Kansas City; Assistant Sewer 
Commissioner Paffrath of St. Louis; and, 
finally, such outstanding directors of munici- 
pal utilities as Wall of St. Louis, Bohmann 
of Milwaukee, Thompson of St. Paul, and 
Donovan of Kansas City, Kansas. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ADMINISTRATOR 


At his best, the representative adminis- 
trator had a university education plus pro- 
fessional training; entered the city service 
in his early or middle thirties; rose step by 
step to a responsible position, in most cases 
under civil service, in his early forties; un- 
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derstands thoroughly the technical as well 
as administrative problems of his work; is 
an active member of the national organiza- 
tion of public officials engaged in the same 
field; and looks upon his position with pro- 
fessional pride as a life work, a career. Not 
more than twenty of the officials interviewed 
came within this category. 

At his worst, the representative admin- 
istrator is a man in his late forties or fifties, 
had a grade school education, was a medi- 
ocre success in private life, and was ap- 
pointed head of a department as a result 
of personal friendship with the appointing 
power and in many instances because of 
having rendered financial aid in the elec- 
tion campaign. Unable to understand the 
work involved and the responsibilities of his 
office and realizing that his fate rests upon 
the reelection of the appointing power, he 
spends most of his time mending the polit- 
ical fences of his superiors, leaving the 
actual work of the office to his deputies. 
About one-third of the officials interviewed 
came within this category. 

The majority of administrators fell some- 
where in between these extremes. They were 
selected on the basis of what may be termed 
“partyan'merit” standards. Some had good 
education; others very little. Some entered 
the service in their middle twenties; others 
in their sixties. Some molded themselves in- 
to good administrators: others were satis- 
fied merely to “get by.”’ Two qualifications, 
however, had to be met by every appointee. 
First and foremost, service to the party. 
Second, some modicum of experience, either 
through formal education or previous oc- 
cupation, for the given position. Be they 
health directors or purchasing agents or 
police chiefs or auditors, they had not only 
to render significant political services but 
at the same time to have a background of 
education and experience that in some meas- 
ure equipped them to perform the duties re- 
lated to their positions. 

The administrator at his worst, as here 
portrayed, will soon be an anachronism. The 
change from the spoils system of ‘“‘partyan’ 
merit’’ standards was the result of changes 
in American public opinion which forced 
upon political parties the adoption of a dual 
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set of qualifications for those holding ad- 
ministrative positions in the public service. 
It has taken a number of decades to advance 
thus far. The next step will inevitably be 
from “partyan’ merit’’ standards to merit 
standards solely, perhaps based upon the 
career service system now being urged by 
the Commission of Inquiry on Public Serv- 
ice Personnel. 


ROLE OF PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


In the meantime, such groups as the gov- 
ernmental section of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association, International 
Association of Public Works Officials, Inter- 
national Associations of Fire and Police 
Chiefs, state leagues of municipalities, and 
various city and county employees’ associa- 
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tions could make a real contribution to pub- 
lic personnel practices by setting up certain 
professional and educational prerequisites 
and issuing certificates of graduation from 
training institutes in various fields which 
would be comparable to and as necessary 
before appointment as legal, medical, and 
engineering certificates are for incumbents 
of positions in those fields. The Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration, 
recently established by the International 
City Managers’ Association, has made a 
significant step in this direction by offering 
extension courses in various fields of munici- 
pal administratien A program of this na- 
ture would provide a dual benefit: it would 
improve the calibre of present administra- 
tive personnel, and it would accelerate the 
progress toward a career service system. 


New Legislation Affecting Cities 


The more important new laws affecting cities, enacted by the state legisla- 
tures which met this year, are here briefly summarized by the state cor- 
respondents of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. Summaries for eight states appeared 
in the August issue; reports for additional states will appear next month. 


California 


HE California legislature adjourned 

June 16, after one of the longest ses- 
sions in its history. A total of 832 statutes 
were enacted, and 17 proposed constitu- 
tional amendments (three of which were re- 
jected at the special August election, the 
others to be submitted to a vote in Novem- 
ber, 1936) were passed, including a number 
affecting cities. Legislation relating to city- 
county relationships includes a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment enabling any county 
having within its boundaries one or more 
incorporated cities or towns to frame a char- 
ter for a consolidated city and county gov- 
ernment, such consolidation to be dependent 
upon ratification by a majority of the qual- 
ified electors in each city and town and in 
the unincorporated area; an act authoriz- 
ing the county health officer, on the consent 
of the council of a city or town, to enforce 


all orders of the state board of health and 
all statutes relating to public health and 
vital statistics in that area; authorization 
for the governing board of a county fire pro- 
tection district to contract with any one or 
more municipalities contiguous to the dis- 
trict for the furnishing of fire protection by 
such cities to the district; and an amend- 
ment to the streets and highways code per- 
mitting the board of supervisors of any 
county, by a resolution adopted by four- 
fifths of its members, to determine that the 
construction and maintenance of a street 
within a city or extending across the boun- 
dary is of general county interest, and to 
give county aid for this purpose. 

Finance legislation (1) restricts increases 
of municipal expenditures to 5 per cent of 
the amount of the preceding year unless pre- 
viously authorized by referendum or by the 
state board of equalization; expenditures 
by publicly owned utilities are excepted; 
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(2) exempts autos from an ad valorem tax 
but imposes an additional state license fee at 
the rate of 1.75 per cent of the market value 
as determined by the department of motor 
vehicles; % of the total is to be allocated 
to cities, 4 to counties for law enforcement, 
and the remainder to the state for payments 
on highway bonds; (3) revises provisions 
relating to state taxes to conform to the 
constitutional section providing for the re- 
turn of the property of public utilities to 
the local tax rolls; (4) reapportions the gas- 
oline tax receipts so that the minimum quar- 
terly payment to each city and county shall 
be $7,500 instead of $5,000; (5) provides 
that an amount equal to '%4 cent per gallon 
gas tax must be allocated from the state 
highway fund to cities for street improve- 
ments; (6) allows sixth class cities to adopt 
ordinances similar to the installment plans 
for county taxes; (7) requires compilation 
and publication of reports relative to finan- 
cial condition of cities and counties; and 
(8) includes a number of refunding meas- 
ures providing relief for taxing and assess- 
ment districts. 

Other legislation enables city councils to 
adopt by ordinance a personnel or civil serv- 
ice system for the selection, classification, 
and retirement of appointive officers; em- 
powers counties, cities, towns, and districts 
in letting contracts for public works to com- 
ply with federal regulations with respect to 
the awarding of contracts, hours of labor, 
etc.; permits county boards and city coun- 
cils directly or through representatives to 
attend sessions of the state legislature and 
to be heard on matters affecting local legis- 
lation, the incidental cost to be a proper 
county or city charge; provides for the for- 
mation of districts within municipalities for 
the acquisition, construction, or extension 
of water works or distribution systems, the 
governing body of the municipality to be 
that of the district. 

The 239 measures which were pocket- 
vetoed included bills: to establish a com- 
mission for the co-ordination of state and 
local governments; to modify the penal 
code relating to purchase by “interested” 
public officers; to authorize the state legis- 
lative counsel to contract with cities and 
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counties for the codification of local ordi- 
nances; to establish regional planning com- 
missions; to permit the establishment of 
municipal housing authorities; and to mod- 
ify the liability of local governmental units, 


— Victoria Scuuck, Stanford University, , 


Connecticut 


§ Bom 1935 Assembly laid a tax of two 

cents per package on cigarettes, levied 
minor taxes on unincorporated businesses, 
and substituted taxes on insurance premiums 
and investment incomes for the .corporation 
stock tax, the revenue from which had been 
distributed to municipalities. An old age 
pension bill abolishes the former personal 
tax of municipalities of $2 per person and 
substitutes a state head tax of $3. The 
new taxes increase state revenues $3,000,000 
but reduce municipal revenues over $1,000,- 
000 per year. The state tax commission was 
directed to make municipal audits at the 
request of the state’s attorney. Hartford 
was authorized to levy a tax for improve- 
ments as a step toward a pay-as-you-go 
policy. An act permitting the adoption by 
municipalities of uniform fiscal years was 
also passed. 

Two bills of more than usual interest are: 
(1) the requirement of a certificate of free- 
dom from venereal disease before a marriage 
license may be granted, and (2) a provision 
authorizing cancellation of motor vehicle 
registration of property owners whose taxes 
are overdue 60 days or more. Other legisla- 
tion includes: (1) the establishment of a 
commission composed of the state highway 
commissioner, commissioner of motor ve- 
hicles, and police commissioner to set up 
uniform traffic rules and regulations through- 
out the state and to have control of traffic 
on all trunk line highways, etc.; (2) per- 
mission to restaurants, etc. to sell hard 
liquor; (3) granting of a council-manager 
charter to West Hartford; and (4) authoriz- 
ing towns to unite to form sanitary districts. 
The town of Westport was denied permis- 
sion to establish its own water works; and, 
although favorably reported from commit- 
tee, a revised registration law also failed of 
passage.—Ro tin B. Posey, director of re- 
search, city of Hartford. 
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Illinois 


—~ legislation during the 1935 
session pegs Chicago’s tax levy for gen- 
eral corporate purposes for 1935 at $36,- 
000,000 and for 1936 at $37,000,000; au- 
thorizes municipalities to issue refunding 
bonds and to levy a tax to pay the principal 
and interest on such bonds; authorizes cities 
under 300,000 population to issue bonds 
prior to January 1, 1937 to pay miscellane- 
ous claims incurred prior to April 1, 1935, 
the principal and interest to be met by a 
direct annual tax; provides that municipal- 
ities may authorize and direct their treas- 
urers to make an agreement waiving a por- 
tion of the municipality’s deposits in a 
closed bank in accordance with a general de- 
pisitors’ agreement; establishes detailed reg- 
ulations governing the accounts of all offi- 
cers or agents of public or municipal bodies, 
except treasurers, and requiring the turning 
over of all monies to the treasurer on a 
monthly basis; provides for issuance of tax 
anticipation warrants to meet and defray all 
necessary expenses and liabilities of the 
county, city, town, village, or other muni- 
cipal corporation. 

Public works legislation included pro- 
visions (1) appropriating $16,000,000 as the 
municipalities’ portion of the gas tax for the 
1935-37 biennium, to be used for municipal 
street purposes; (2) authorizing municipal- 
ities to issue revenue bonds for the purchase 
of claims or liens against the fee of airports 
built by municipalities; (3) giving Chicago 
special permission to build a water-front air- 
port and to issue revenue bonds for the cost 
thereof; (4) permitting municipalities to 
pledge their securities with the federal gov- 
ernment in connection with PWA projects, 
grants, and contracts; (5) seeking to prevent 
discrimination against any person on ac- 
count of race, color, or creed in the matter 
of hiring persons for work relief projects; 
(7) granting preference in employment on 
public works projects to honorably dis- 
charged veterans; and (8) giving the 
state highway department increased author- 
ity over streets, highways, and grade cross- 
ings within cities. 

Other legislation grants Chicago home 
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rule as to the regulation of services of the 
local transportation companies; authorizes 
municipalities to issue revenue certificates 
for the payment of improvements and exten- 
sions to existing municipal electric plants 
and distribution systems; permits municipal- 
ities under 500,000 population to issue re- 
funding water plant revenue bonds; enables 
two or more adjacent municipalities jointly 
to acquire and operate a single waterworks 
plant or common source of water supply; 
imposes a 3 per cent gross receipts tax on 
publicly- and privately-owned water, gas, 
electric, and telephone utilities until Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, after which time the rate will 
be 2 per cent; extends the terms of elective 
municipal officials from two to four years 
beginning in 1937, with overlapping terms 
for the members of the municipal legislative 
body; and provides for county zoning, with 
provision for protests by municipalities with 
zoning ordinances already in effect—A. D. 
McLarty, secretary, Illinois Municipal 
League. 


Indiana 

OUNTIES, cities, towns and school cor- 
porations are required, in making their 
budgets, to show the amounts they expect 
to receive from certain state sources during 
the budget year and to take such amounts 
into account in making their tax levies. 
Local governments are forbidden to make 
supplementary appropriations, after adop- 
tion of the budget, without the approval 
of the state board of tax commissioners. The 
requirement of a regular quadrennial re- 
assessment of real estate is abolished, and 
the state board of tax commissioners is au- 
thorized to order reassessment in any year. 
The state board is also required to order 
reassessment of any particular real estate or 
the real estate of any township or county 
upon petition. All reassessment orders must 
be preceded by notice and opportunity for 
hearing. Effective January 1, 1936, the of- 
fices of clerk and treasurer in incorporated 
towns are combined into the office of clerk- 
treasurer, the term of office being extended 

from two years to four. 
The dividing line between fifth class cities 
and incorporated towns is moved down from 
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3,000 to 2,000 population, and any town in 
the state may become a fifth class city by 
popular vote. After the adoption of a mas- 
ter plan by a city planning commission no 
street, park, public building, or utility may 
be constructed without approval by the 
planning commission unless the recommenda- 
tions of the commission have been overruled 
by a three-fourths vote of the city council. 
The mayor and council of any city of less 
than 20,000 population which is located in 
a county or region having a county or re- 
gional planning commission may designate 
such body as the city planning commission. 
Another planning law authorizes the county 
board in any county to establish a county 
planning commission. Existing legislation 
authorizing the establishment, in certain dis- 
tricts, of commissariats for dispensing poor 
relief is extended for a two-year period. 
Local school corporations are required, upon 
petition of 51 per cent of the registered 
voters, to provide a school library to supply 
free textbooks for pupils in the elementary 
schools. Municipalities are authorized to 
construct and operate utilities and to ac- 
quire utility property by condemnation at 
any place within the county in which the 
municipality is situated. 

Three new laws deal particularly with 
Indianapolis: (1) The board of public 
works and the board of sanitary commission- 
ers are replaced by a single, bi-partisan 
board of public works and sanitation. (2) 
The city council is authorized to establish 
a central storeroom under the jurisdiction 
of the department of public purchase and to 
establish a stores revolving fund. (3) A 
merit system is established in the police and 
fire departments, with a five-member “merit 
commission,” training schools for firemen 
and policemen, promotion boards, and trial 
boards. — Ciype F. Sniper, University of 
Indiana. 


Kansas 


p92 ene on municipal finance in- 
cludes acts authorizing municipalities 
to refund outstanding bonded indebtedness 
in default in principal and interest on or be- 
fore June 15, 1934, or which will be ma- 
tured prior to March 1, 1938 (the act ex- 
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pires January 1, 1939); permitting the fiscal 
officer of a municipality to take a joint trust 
receipt from the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City, Missouri (heretofore the trust 
or escrow bank had to be situated within 
the state); permitting municipalities to ac- 
cept farm mortgage corporation bonds and 
HOLC bonds that are fully guaranteed as 
to principal and interest as security for mu- 
nicipal funds on deposit; restraining mu- 
nicipal officers from requiring bonds for the 
protection of municipal deposits in banks 
coming under the provisions of the federal 
deposit insurance law; establishing a state 
accounting board to effect standard account- 
ing forms by counties, cities, schools, town- 
ships, and other public bodies, and to license 
and supervise public accountants and aud- 
itors. Only licensed municipal public ac- 
countants may audit the records of public 
bodies. Within two years each county and 
each city of the first and second classes 
must have had an audit and from then on 
must make an annual audit. 

Cities are authorized to purchase needed 
fire equipment, after approval by the state 
tax commission, and to issue bonds and levy 
taxes therefor. Cities of the second and third 
classes owning cemeteries may revest them- 
selves with title of the unused portions of 
cemetery lots upon failure of the lot owner 
to comply with the regulations of the govern- 
ing bodies of the cemeteries. The workmen’s 
compensation act was extended so that the 
state highway commission, counties, cities, 
and other local jurisdictions may elect to 
come within its provisions. In accordance 
with a previous decision of the state supreme 
court, a section of the motor vehicle law 
which made the state, counties, and munici- 
pal corporations liable for the negligence of 
the operators and chauffeurs of their motor 
vehicles was repealed. Utility companies are 
required to bear the expense of rate investi- 
gations where the cost exceeds $100. 

Cities of the first class having a pop- 
ulation of less than 50,000 are authorized 
to create funds for a retirement system for 
firemen. The funds are to be supported 
jointly by a tax of .2 of one mill and by 
salary assessments. Cities may construct, 
reconstruct, or repair sidewalks, curbs, gut- 
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ters, and pavements where part of the funds 
is supplied by the federal government, but 
property owners’ petitions are a prerequisite 
for such undertakings. Cities and counties 
are permitted to issue bonds to meet the 
cost of public relief, public employment, and 
public works projects not paid for by the 
state or the federal government. A procedure 
has been established whereby two or more 
school districts may co-operate in the main- 
tenance of schools —JoHN G. STUTZ, execu- 
tive secretary, League of Kansas Municipal- 
ities. 
Nebraska 


EW important laws affecting cities were 
passed in the 1935 session of the Ne- 
braska legislature. Cities of the metropolitan 
class (Omaha being the only one) are per- 
mitted to create housing authorities. Cities 
are authorized to invest monies in their cus- 
tody in bonds and notes secured by mort- 
gages insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. County boards, after a major- 
ity vote of the electors, may establish county 
libraries or, in co-operation with other 
counties, regional libraries; cities without 
libraries may be included in the system. A 
board of library examiners was created to 
pass upon qualifications of librarians and 
to make rules and regulations. County 
boards are authorized to levy an ad valorem 
tax of not more than one mill for the sup- 
port of such libraries. — Lane W. Lan- 
CASTER, University of Nebraska. 
Louisiana 
N THREE special sessions the state leg- 
islature passed a number of laws which 
further subjugate cities to state control. Ap- 
proval of the state advisory board must first 
be obtained before any city or political sub- 
division can spend money received as a 
grant or loan from any federal department. 
No city or other local government can incur 
debt, issue bonds, levy taxes, pledge uncol- 
lected taxes, or build public works without 
the consent of a newly created state bond 
and tax board, and all contracts and obliga- 
tions are void unless approved by this 
board. Petitions for readjustment of local 
debts in federal courts under the Sumners- 


Wilcox act must also be approved by the 
new board. Another act postpones the forc- 
ing of all tax collections until October 1, 
1935. All employees of the state, parishes, 
cities, and political subdivisions may be em- 
ployed, retained, or discharged only with 
the approval of the state civil service com- 
mission. Several acts prohibit the use of 
money to influence votes when such money 
comes from the federal government, from 
parish gasoline relief taxes, or from the 
corporation franchise tax; penalties are pro- 
vided for violators. 

Complete power of employment and dis- 
missal of school teachers throughout the 
state is given to the state school budget 
committee, which is composed of the gov- 
ernor, state treasurer, and state superintend- 
ent of schools. Dismissal or change of duty 
or compensation of deputy sheriffs is made 
subject to the approval of the state bureau 
of criminal identification and investigation. 
Cities or towns with more than 50 per cent 
of the population of the entire parish are to 
be represented on the parish school board 
in proportion to population; formerly there 
was a 15 member limit to the board. Pend- 
ing the enlargement of these boards by elec- 
tion, the governor will name the additional 
board members. Local option for the manu- 
facture, sale, and distribution of liquor is 
provided for parishes and cities, an election 
to be called after a 25 per cent petition. 
In Baton Rouge the office of commissioner 
of the department of public works and 
streets is abolished and its duties taken over 
by a newly created office of commissioner of 
the department of state co-ordination and 
public welfare. 

New Orleans was the object of particular 
attention. The city police and fire boards 
were abolished, and in their stead were 
created two state boards. Furthermore, man- 
datory appropriations from the tax funds 
of the city for these departments exceed pre- 
vious appropriations in pre-depression days. 
The new police and fire departments are au- 
thorized to borrow in anticipation of taxes 
through the state board of liquidation. All 
property taxes formerly collected by the 
city are now to be collected by the state 
tax collector, and the state will withhold 2 
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per cent for collection costs. The state 
supervisor of public accounts will now col- 
lect the business license taxes, the liquor 
license taxes, and one of the two cents gaso- 
line tax of the parish of Orleans. The gaso- 
line tax revenues, minus collection costs, 
will be returned to the city for street pur- 
poses, but city revenues from the business 
and liquor license taxes will be used for 
state purposes. The supervision of dance 
halls is taken from the city and given to the 
state-controlled New Orleans police board. 
Control over the assistants to the New Or- 
leans’ district attorney is given to the 
state attorney general, and the city is re- 
quired to appropriate not less than $45,000 
a year for these employees—about $8,000 
more than the present appropriation. Con- 
trol over traffic enforcement and the grant- 
ing of drivers’ licenses is taken from the city 
council and vested in the new police depart- 
ment, a state agency. Final authority for the 
sale or discontinuance of any public market 
in the city is placed in the state bond and 
tax board. The governor now appoints two 
of the three members of the board of 
supervisors of elections in New Orleans; he 
formerly appointed one. This board selects 
the election commissioners, who in turn 
select the watchers.—Haro.Lp A. STONE, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Bureau of Governmental 
Research of New Orleans. 


Nevada 


dew key to much of the legislation per- 
taining to local governments may be 
found in the urgent need for providing em- 
ployment for public works and the avail- 
ability of cheap power from Boulder Dam. 
County commissioners, having jurisdiction 
over unincorporated towns, were in many 
cases given specific authority to expend 
money in such towns for the promotion of 
public improvements—the extension of water 
facilities and the construction and repair of 
streets, playgrounds, and public parks. The 
charters of Sparks and Las Vegas were 
amended to secure, among other things, ad- 
ditional powers with regard to the acquisi- 
tion and management of public utilities and 
the initiation and carrying on of public 
works projects. Authority was granted for 
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the creation of power districts, of which 
cities may become integral parts, in order 
that portions of the state might avail them- 
selves of cheap power and that unemploy- 
ment might be relieved. 

Other legislation may be summarized as 
follows: (1) the governing authorities of 
counties, cities, towns, and school districts 
are required to prepare at the beginning of 
each year detailed budget estimates for the 
current and succeeding fiscal years; (2) 
officials of the above local units are forbid- 
den to keep in their employ persons related 
to within the third degree of consanguinity 
or kinship; (3) a bond trust fund is cre- 
ated to insure the state and its political sub- 
divisions against loss through defalcation or 
misappropriation of public funds or other 
wrongful acts of officials. —C. C. Situ, 
University of Nevada. 


New Jersey 


- paseerigges and tax legislation predomi- 
nated. (1) A revision of the local bond 
act provides that debts cannot be incurred 
or bonds issued for current expenditures or 
payment of bonds; limits temporary financ- 
ing to “bond anticipation notes’ and to one 
year terms with not more than one renewal; 
contains detailed provisions relating to au- 
thorization of bonds, sale of bonds, special 
assessment bonds, etc.; limits indebtedness 
to 4 per cent for counties and 7 for cities; 
restricts issues to serial bonds, 6 per cent 
interest, no sub-par sales, terms no longer 
than useful life of improvement and in no 
case for less than five years; creates a state 
funding commission with power to review 
local projects and requires that refusal of 
the commission to indorse must be noted on 
projects; requires filing of annual debt 
statements with the state auditor. (2) Max- 
imum interest rates are provided for muni- 
cipal funding bonds. (3) Any municipality, 
school district, etc., upon a two-thirds vote 
of its governing body and approval by the 
state municipal finance commission, may 
file bankruptcy petitions in federal courts, 
provided that the principal of indebtedness 
is not reduced. (4) The municipal finance 
commission act of 1931 was amended to per- 
mit the commission to ask the state supreme 
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court to determine rights of creditors to 
such municipal funds as are available for 
debt service; to allow the commission to 
refund all outstanding bonds and notes of 
municipalities under the commission’s con- 
trol, to order school debt refunding in dis- 
tricts coterminous with municipalities under 
the commission’s control, and to certify to 
school districts resolutions for funding and 
refunding school bonds and notes; to permit 
municipalities under its control to issue re- 
funding bonds; and to permit extensions of 
time for paying local improvement assess- 
ments in arrears in five annual installments. 
(5) The supreme court is authorized to stay 
payment of municipal debts. (6) Local gov- 
ernments may agree with bondholders to 
extend for not more than three years pay- 
ment of principal of bonds. (7) Counties 
and municipalities are permitted to pay up 
to 90 per cent of state and county school 
taxes in scrip. (8) Municipalities are re- 
quired to pay county taxes in four install- 
ments a year. (9) Modifications of munici- 
pal budgets by the commissioner of mu- 
nicipal accounts must be approved by the 
municipal finance commission. (10) The 
commission is further empowered to remove 
municipal tax collectors and assessors and 
to designate temporary municipal managers. 
(11) With certain exceptions, state lands 
may be taxed by local governments if in 
excess of 9 per cent of the local area. 

Other legislation included: (1) provisions 
strengthening the tenure of policemen, fire- 
men, and school teachers; (2) a requirement 
that policemen be given one day off for each 
day of emergency duty performed in excess 
of six days’ service per week; (3) provisions 
establishing seniority as the basis for re- 
movals and rehiring of teachers, policemen, 
and firemen; (4) an act providing that dis- 
missals of policemen not under civil service 
may be appealed to the courts, which may 
reinstate or make other restitution; (5) a 
provision for review by the supreme court of 
improper selection, appointment, suspension, 
or removal of state or municipal civil serv- 
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ants; (6) granting of power to the state 
civil service commission to vacate dismissals, 
suspensions, fines, or reductions applying 
to certain state and municipal officers; (7) 
an act authorizing municipalities to estab- 
lish workmen’s compensation funds; (8) the 
establishment of a state public school fund 
for the support of schools throughout the 
state, with minimum standards and an 
equalization tax; (9) authorization for 
county and regional planning boards and for 
co-operation between city and county 
boards; (10) a provision permitting the use 
of voting machines; (11) the establishment 
of a police radio commission to co-ordinate 
police radios of municipalities, counties, and 
the state; and (12) an act declaring the 
sending of false alarms over police radios 
to be a misdemeanor. — HENRY REINING, 
Jr., Princeton University. 


Rhode Island 


TS outstanding piece of legislation af- 
fecting cities was the act which repealed 
the state general property tax on cities and 
towns; heretofore cities and towns have 
been required to pay to the state four and 
one-quarter cents on each tax dollar as- 
sessed against real and personal property. 
An interesting new tax law prohibits any 
taxpayer from protesting his tax assessment 
in the courts unless he has previously filed 
(during a prescribed period) a sworn state- 
ment disclosing all of his taxable property, 
together with the true value thereof, except 
in cases where an assessment is increased 
over that of the previous year. Another act 
makes it unnecessary for cities and towns 
to keep a separate sinking fund for each 
bond issue. Cities are authorized, upon 
petition of 25 citizens, to appoint housing 
authorities of five members each to develop 
low-cost housing facilities. Unsuccessful pro- 
posals included a bill providing home rule 
for cities and towns and a measure limiting 
taxes to one and three-quarters per cent.— 
Ropert M. Goopricn, executive director, 
Providence Governmental Research Bureau. 











Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


When Should a City Refund Bonds? 


When is it advisable to refund city bonds? 


RIEFLY, a city should refund bonds 

(1) if it has the legal authority and 
(2) whenever it is financially advantageous 
in the long-run to do so. 

The authority to refund involves, first, 
the right to retire outstanding bonds. This 
right obtains in the case of past due (de- 
faulted) bonds, bonds about to mature, and 
bonds not yet due but containing the option 
to “call” before maturity, usually subject to 
certain conditions such as paying a specified 
premium. There is no way in which the 
owner of a bond not yet due and not con- 
taining the option to call can be compelled 
to present his bond for redemption before 
maturity, except in the case of official debt 
adjustment proceedings started under court 
auspices after default on some bonds. Vol- 
untary exchanges are possible, but these re- 
quire unanimous consent or materialize in 
court proceedings which will bring in all 
creditors. 

The authority to refund involves, second, 
the right to issue new bonds to replace or 
to provide funds to retire the old bonds. 
Such authority is lacking in some cases and 
is restricted in many others, although legis- 
latures have tended recently to liberalize 
the enabling authority for refunding issues. 
Much of the new refunding legislation per- 
mits cities to issue refunding bonds by vote 
of council without the expense of special 
elections or the necessity of popular ap- 
proval, thus permitting a short procedure 
that can take advantage of favorable mar- 
ket conditions. Similar authority is some- 
times given to fund floating debt—e.g. war- 
rants, notes, etc., under specified emergency 
conditions. 

Assuming a city has ample legal au- 
thority, both to retire outstanding bonds 
and to issue new ones in their stead, the 
question arises, is it financially advantage- 
ous? This involves the city’s financial abil- 
ity and its budget and tax policy. In some 


cases it is not a matter of discretion but of 
sheer necessity—the city must either de- 
fault or refund. In other cases the city can 
manage to retire maturing bonds by raising 
tax burdens and carrying a heavy “debt 
service’ budget. In still other cases the city 
may be able to meet all debt charges with- 
out undue hardship and without the neces- 
sity of considering refunding. 

Certainly if bonds can be paid off finally, 
the interest burden on those bonds will have 
been reduced to the lowest possible point— 
an effective interest rate of “nil.” If a pro- 
posed refunding reduces the interest rate 
paid, it usually also extends the ultimate 
“term” of the debt, so that the saving may 
be more apparent than real. Moreover, a 
city should not forget that the future will 
bring its own demands for new bond issues 
and their inevitable consequences of annual 
debt taxes. Perhaps where long-term finan- 
cial planning can be followed, it is conceiv- 
able that a city which possesses the priv- 
ilege of calling its bonds might now refund 
as much as possible of its outstanding debt 
in order to take advantage of present low 
interest rates and plan to finance future 
capital demands out of its current revenues. 
Such a situation, however, will be relatively 
rare. As a practical matter, cities should be 
tempted to refund only if they are in seri- 
ous financial difficulties and need an exten- 
sion of time in order to relieve an intoler- 
able burden of current debt service: in 
other words, the determining criterion is not 
the difference that may be saved in the in- 
terest rate but the necessity of extending the 
payments on the principal of the debt over 
a longer period. The city officials should not 
be lured unthinkingly into refunding pro- 
posals by salesmen of refunding service or 
by the political glamour of an immediate 
reduction in the tax rate. “Hard necessity” 
and the long-run welfare of the city should 
be the guiding factors. 

If the necessity for new bond issues for 
urgent public improvements is now appar- 
ent, or if there exists a legitimate and over- 
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whelming case for refunding, the present 
municipal bond market is most favorable. 
And the few cities that do not have to re- 
fund but possess the privilege of calling 
their bonds and replacing them with lower 
rate securities can secure a substantial fiscal] 
benefit, if bond maturities are not unduly 
extended. 


Police Rules and Regulations 


This city is revising its police rules and reg- 
ulations. What information should be in- 
cluded and in what form should the mate- 
rial be issued? 


OLICE “rules and regulations” is a term 

generally applied to a pocket size book 
furnished policemen and containing a wide 
assortment of information serving in some 
instances also as a duty manual and a book 
of instructions. The subject matter which 
may be included in one or more manuals 
may be listed under four heads: 

Rules and Regulations. This would con- 
tain (1) outline of aims and ideals of the 
organization and advice to recruits; (2) or- 
ganization and administration, showing dif- 
ferent divisions, bureaus, and sections and 
their general functions and relationships; 
(3) ranks and grades of commanding and 
supervisory officers, their lines of authority 
and responsibility and general duties; (4) 
personnel procedure, setting forth oath, pro- 
bation, training, disciplinary procedure, fur- 
loughs, transfers, sick leave, injuries in 
service, health measures, promotions, resig- 
nations, merit and rating system, and pen- 
sion data; (5) department and personal 
equipment specifications and regulations 
concerning its use and care; (6) rules for 
general personal conduct and deportment 
for all members of the force; (7) general 
office and field practice and procedure; (8) 
other governmental agencies and their rela- 
tionship to police service. 

Record Procedure Manual. Consists of 
specific instructions in report writing and 
routing, as well as forms to be used for 
specific purposes and reasons therefor. 

Field Procedure or Duty Manual. This 
manual would contain definitions of terms 
and specific definitions of crimes; duties of 
officers of all ranks and grades; functions 
and organization of each division of the de- 
partment: specific accepted procedure in 
making arrests and in serving citations and 


other papers; traffic practices; observation 
of vice and procedure in operating against 
it; what constitutes evidence, what evidence 
is necessary, and how to obtain it; how to 
patrol business and residential areas; how 
to handle dangerous situations; crime pre- 
vention measures; how to discover criminals 
and proceed against them; routine duties 
and how to perform them; specialized 
duties and how to perform them and many 
other specific field practices; how to inter- 
rogate complainant, defendants, witnesses, 
etc.; first aid and handling accidents. 

Book of Instruction and Tactics. This is 
a text on the scientific approach to police 
problems and procedure, as contrasted with 
the internal rules and regulations, and fur- 
nishes the entire force with information on 
the main types of crime and the part the 
police may play in coping with it. This 
book should contain a brief history of police 
administration; origin and factors contrib- 
uting to crime; section on crime prevention; 
juvenile delinquency; detective procedure; 
identification and Portrait Parle system, 
Modus Operandi of criminals; control of 
special problems such as traffic, narcotics, 
prostitution, gambling, and dealing with in- 
sanity; criminal procedure and law of ar- 
rest; scientific apparatus and its uses; giv- 
ing testimony and presentation of evidence; 
offenses and ordinances brought up to date 
and arranged according to crime classifica- 
tion; tactics and strategy in handling 
strikes, riots, and other serious situations. 

The above material might be made avail- 
able in two volumes: (1) the police manual, 
containing only matters relating to the in- 
ternal administration of the force, organiza- 
tion, rules and regulations, and duties, sim- 
ilar to the standard manuals of New York 
City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Denver, Berkeley, and Wichita; (2) the 
book of instructions, dealing with police 
problems and procedure, as contrasted to 
the internal rules and regulations in the 
manual, such as the Cincinnati Book of In- 
structions, Chicago’s Instruction Manual, 
Massachusetts’ Police Procedure, and Man- 
chester’s (England) /nstructions to the Po- 
lice Force. The Wichita Duty Manual origi- 
nally issued in 1930 was recently revised and 
issued in mimeograph form. The Berkeley 
police department has only two copies of 
its duty manual. Lack of funds and clerical 
help has prevented the publication of extra 
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copies. Both Berkeley and Wichita have 
published record procedure manuals sepa- 
rate from other material. 

Fundamentally there should be no differ- 
ence between the rules and duties of the 
police in small and large cities. Police regu- 
lations, however, may be at great variance. 
If the manuals of other cities are used in 
preparing a manual and book of instructions 
in a given city, local conditions and state 
laws must be kept in mind. The manual 
should be inexpensively prepared, as it may 
be revised frequently; the book of instruc- 
tions is of a rather permanent nature. Both 
should be properly indexed. An excellent 
plan is to make these books loose-leaf so 
that additional material can be _ inserted 
from time to time. Someone in the depart- 
ment should have charge of a master copy 
in which a careful record should be made of 
any changes, deletions, or suspensions and 
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the reasons therefor. 

It is not advisable to put all of the mate- 
rial in one book of a size to fit the officer’s 
pocket. In fact it is useless to have patrol- 
men carry any rules and regulations or 
manuals with them. Not only is it expensive 
to print such a book or books, but officers’ 
pockets are already filled with other mate- 
rial which they must necessarily carry dur- 
ing their tour of duty. Patrolmen should 
never be allowed to go on duty until by ex- 
amination it has been determined that they 
are thoroughly acquainted with the content 
of the several manuals. An annual examina- 
tion should be given all members of the 
department regardless of rank with a view 
of encouraging them to keep up-to-date. 
(Chiefs of Police O. W. Wilson of Wichita, 
Kansas, and J. A. Greening of Berkeley, 
California, collaborated with the Associa- 
tion in answering this inquiry.) 


Across the Editor’s Desk 


Independent Administrative Boards 


IR: The case for separate lay boards for 

municipal recreation which you challenged in 
the July issue of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT rests 
both on sound theory and extensive experience. 
In a brief letter it is possible only to suggest 
some of the supporting arguments. 

First, as William B. Munro points out in his 
book Municipal Administration (1934), recre- 
ation is one of those city services which require 
collective judgments, the exercise of discretion, 
careful deliberation, and the reconciliation of 
various public interests. Other such services are 
education, libraries, and city planning. These 
services, he states, quite generally and properly 
are administered by boards of informed and 
highly interested citizens. 

Second, boards give continuity in policy-mak- 
ing and administration. This point, Professor 
Munro also emphasizes. 

In the third place, a single governing body or 
executive head cannot possibly do justice to the 
business of securing efficiency of administration 
and carrying out the other important duties of 
planning and interpretation handled by boards. 

In the fourth place, under the board system 
the fiscal and other interests of the government 
as a whole are protected against the zeal and 
enthusiasm of special boards through the con- 
trol of appropriations by the central governing 
body, or in the case of boards having a special 


tax levy, by the electorate itself. 

You say to elicit the interest of public-spirited 
citizens in special functions is to lessen “their 
interest in the community activities as a whole.” 
The contrary I believe to be true. 

Observed in practice boards have been very 
generally effective. In his volume Municipal 
Government in the United States (1934), 
Thomas H. Reed writes, “Some of the most im- 
portant services rendered by our cities—play- 
grounds are a good example—have grown up 
through the voluntary effort of small groups of 
good citizens. Traditions of the highest kind 
often surround the activities of such boards. 
Ruthlessly to tear them down in the interest of 
some scheme of administrative unification is 
folly.” (Italics mine.) 

A familiar argument against lay boards is that 
they push the interests of their specialty ahead 
without reference to other city needs. Yet Pro- 
fessor Reed states, “School boards, library 
boards, health boards, park boards more often 
than not are justifiable attempts to moderate 
the possibly excessive zeal of the experts,”’ mean- 
ing the executives immediately in charge of the 
functions of these departments. 

Your editorial holds that lay boards become 
subject to political pressure. Our experience is 
that a good board with real power is a bulwark 
against such political pressure. 

After all it appears that the administrative 
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distinction that Professor Munro makes is quite 
generally and effectively applied. In 1933 in 62 
of the 69 cities of over 30,000 population having 
the city manager form of government, 53 per 
cent had park or park and recreation boards, 
69 per cent had library boards, and 20 per cent 
had recreation boards. Presumably 100 per cent 
had school boards. 

To conclude, is it not just good statemanship 
to retain for some kinds of government service 
the proved values of lay control, while, so to 

_ “militarizing” other functions? Cincin- 
nati most often cited as a successful city man- 
ager city does this. 


WEAVER W. PANGBURN 
Staff Member, 


National Recreation Association 


We would be the last “ruthlessly to tear 
down” the high traditions which surround 
many independent boards in some of our 
cities or to discount the contribution to the 
reform of community government made by 
unselfish and high-minded laymen. The 
past three decades, however, have brought 
about a new approach to municipal govern- 
ment, and it is appropriate to appraise the 
independent board in the light of modern 
needs and objectives. 

Independent administrative boards are go- 
ing through the cycle of thought exemplified 
by the independent civil service board. This 
agency originated as a device to check 
“spoils politics,” but in many instances it 
has prostituted the very ends which it 
sought to defeat, and the authorities’ con- 
sensus now recommends an internal, inte- 
grated, professional personnel department. 
We have advanced beyond the negative, an- 
ti-spoils philosophy which gave rise to the 
independent board to the stage of profes- 
sionalization and administration. Good ad- 
ministration demands integration to facili- 
tate the best and most economical perform- 
ance of each kind and unit of municipal 


service, both for its own sake and as it is 
related to other services and to the general 
and integrated objective of community 
welfare. 

In this newer philosophy of an integrated 
city service the independent board has no 
place as an administrative body, but in the 
policy field, when programs are being con- 
sidered and a decision reached as to what 
new activities or changes in activities are 
expedient, the lay board or committee may 
appropriately play a valuable réle. Pro- 
fessor Reed recognizes this, when he says in 
the same quoted reference that “it must not 
be forgotten that boards in general make for 
irresponsibility and indecision. . . . The 
present tendency is toward the individual 
head and to the reduction of boards, where 
retained, to merely advisory functions.” 

Mr. Pangburn attempts to justify the ad- 
ministrative board on the ground that “rec- 
reation is one of those city services which 
require collective judgments, the exercise of 
discretion, careful deliberation, and the re- 
conciliation of various public interests.” But 
this is true of all city services; and these 
qualities can be present and can be ex- 
ercised by a single governing body as well as 
by several governing bodies. Arrangements 
for advisory committees, representing peo- 
ple interested in particular activities, spe- 
cial interests, or geographical or social dis- 
tricts of the city, may greatly aid the pri- 
mary governing body of the city in inter- 
preting public opinion and making its legis- 
lative decisions “close to the people.” In 
fact, one of the needs of city government in 
the immediate future is for greater experi- 
mentation along this line of popularizing 
our legislative processes, thus drawing on 
our store of lay civic interest and concur- 
rently raising the level of our councils. 
—EDITOoR. 











News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Price Fixing on Fire Hose Ordered 
Discontinued 


7 IS expected that fire hose may now be 
bought on a competitive basis at lower 
prices as a result of the action taken on 
July 29 by the Federal Trade Commission 
ordering the Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to discontinue price fixing activities. 
Information which led to this order was 
first presented to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by officials of the United States 
Conference of Mayors, following the annual 
meeting of the Conference at Chicago in 
September, 1934. Discussion at this meet- 
ing developed the fact that fire hose con- 
forming to the underwriters’ specifications 
was priced the same the country over, ir- 
respective of quantity, the distance of the 
purchaser from the source of supply, or 
whether the purchaser paid in cash or de- 
ferred payments over a long period. The 
uniform bid was 84 cents per foot for 2%4- 
inch double-jacketed hose with rocker lug 
couplings, as compared to 49.56 cents per 
foot for the same hose under competitive 
conditions. Even at the time that the uni- 
form price of 84 cents was quoted, several 
state municipal leagues buying hose for 
cities were obtaining a discount which 
brought their price down to 68 cents per 
foot coupled. After the Supreme Court de- 
cision which invalidated all NRA codes, the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association con- 
tinued to quote uniform prices and terms, 
as was shown by the fact that New York 
City, upon advertising for bids for a large 
quantity of hose, received the same price 
from all companies. 

In presenting these facts to the Federal 
Trade Commission it was shown that cities 
were not obtaining the fair price to which 
they were entitled. It was inconceivable 
that all rubber hose manufacturers could 
arrive by accident at the same price. At 
a number of hearings, such as the Senate 
Finance Committee special investigation 
and the NRA special hearing, the Federal 
Trade Commission presented facts indicat- 
ing conclusively’ that the fire hose manufac- 
turers had not only determined to quote 


uniform prices and terms but that the NRA 
code authority had sanctioned this agree- 
ment. It developed that the secretary of 
the NRA code authority was also secretary 
of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 
—a perfect set-up for collusive bidding. The 
Federal Trade Commission thereupon suc- 
ceeded in convincing the rubber manufac- 
turers that their practices constituted a 
breach of the anti-trust laws, issued a cease 
and desist order, and directed them to re- 
port within 60 days what steps have been 
taken to comply with the order. Cities 
which curtailed their fire hose purchase last 
year should now be able to obtain under- 
writers’ hose at a fair price——JosEPH W. 
NICHOLSON, city purchasing agent, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


New York Cities Survey Their 
Pension Practices 

CTUARIAL studies of every city and 

village police and fire pension fund in 
New York State, recently completed by the 
New York State Conference of Mayors in 
co-operation with the New York State Pen- 
sion Commission, reveal that not one of the 
70 local police and fire pension funds was 
in a sound actuarial condition. In all except 
one city the fund revenues were insufficient; 
one city had only 17 per cent of what it 
needed to meet obligations. In many in- 
stances funds were discovered to be in a 
critical financial condition and _ steadily 
growing worse. Reports based on these ac- 
tuarial studies were given to the mayor of 
every municipality studied, and arrange- 
ments have been made to keep the studies 
up to date through a permanent local ac- 
tuarial consulting service which will be con- 
tinued until every local fund is either placed 
on a sound financial basis by local action 
or the municipality joins the New York 
State Employees’ Retirement System. 

As a result of these studies, which have 
extended over the past three years, six cities 
have entered their police or fire pension 
funds, or both, in the state system: Auburn, 
Middletown, Poughkeepsie, Rome, Water- 
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town, and Utica. Three of the larger cities, 
Rochester, Syracuse, and Binghamton, have 
provided for the gradual elimination of ex- 
isting unsound pension funds by closing such 
funds to new entrants—such persons are 
permitted to join the state system. Thirty- 
two other cities are considering plans to 
place their funds on an actuarial basis by 
local action or to become members of the 
state retirement system. 

These actuarial studies mark the first at- 
tempt by any state in the Union to survey 
local police and fire pension funds in a com- 
prehensive manner. The reports submitted 
to mayors have provoked widespread public 
discussion, and many cities have called in 
experts of the state retirement system to 
interpret and amplify the reports. These 
surveys, which were made without cost to 
the city, were not designed to influence the 
city to take any particular course of action, 
but each city was informed of the cost of 
placing the local fund on an actuarial basis, 
the financial outlay necessary if the fund 
continued to operate on the present basis, 
and the cost of entering the state retirement 
system. It is anticipated that within the 
next five years practically every local pen- 
sion fund will have been placed on a sound 
actuarial basis by local action or that mu- 
nicipalities will have become members of 
the state system. — ALBert H. HALtt, di- 
rector, bureau of training and research, New 
York State Conference of Mayors. 


Solving Inter-City Problems by Joint 
Agreement 


THE chief executives of the twenty-two 
municipalities in Essex County (includ- 

ing Newark), New Jersey, recently organ- 
ized the Essex County Municipal Confer- 
ence, a federation for exchanging informa- 
tion and for mutual solution of inter-mu- 
nicipal problems. A study of all present 
co-operative agreements was one of the first 
tasks of the Conference. A survey is now 
under way for a county-wide inter-connected 
police radio system. At the request of the 
Conference, the county engineer and coun- 
sel are to canvass the engineering and legal 
situations in connection with county care 
and maintenance of all brooks and streams. 
Among the other activities which the Con- 
ference hopes to administer, through joint 


arrangement, are street cleaning; operation 
of schools for police, fire, and other city 
employees; also an extension of present am- 
bulance service; milk inspection, etc. Lower 
telephone rates are to be requested, legis- 
lation to protect employees and apparatus 
loaned by one city to another is sought, the 
holding of a county crime conference ap- 
proved, a committee to study a calendar for 
budgets and distribution of tax bills has 
been authorized, and uniformity of alcoholic 
beverage administration, relief participation, 
and building codes, is being sought. 

A ruling has been secured which exempts 
from the sales tax purchases made by any 
division of the state or other governmental 
agencies. The Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration recently completed a refuse survey, 
and this is being considered in an endeavor 
to secure savings through joint effort. 

The membership of the Conference is 
open only to the elected chief executive of 
any city, town, borough, township, or village 
in Essex County. Every such executive is 
now a member and it is believed that many 
of the inter-city problems can be solved by 
joint agreements and mutual co-operation. 

Peter A. SMITH, executive secretary, 
Essex County Municipal Conference. 


Tax Limits Cripple Municipal Services 
in Michigan 


AUGHT between a reduction in assessed 

valuations from 25 to 50 per cent in 
the last five years and a shackling 15-mill 
rate limitation, nine Michigan cities are 
looking about for a “Houdini” to pull them 
out of the financial vise in which they are 
struggling. Flint, Grand Rapids, Saginaw, 
Pontiac, Muskegon, Muskegon Heights, 
North Muskegon, Battle Creek, and Ionia, 
at local referenda have adopted charter 
amendments to come under the limitation 
placed in the state constitution in Novem- 
ber, 1932, a limitation from which cities 
and villages were exempted by a supreme 
court decision, thereby leaving the question 
up to local referenda. Alma and Kalamazoo 
defeated the proposal, and a year ago Jack- 
son turned down a 7-mill limit. 

Division of the 15 mills must be made be- 
tween the city, county, and schools, with the 
municipality having no representative on 
the county allocation board. Debt service 
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for obligations incurred prior to adoption 
of the limitation may be levied in excess of 
the limit. 

As a result of this wave of tax econo- 
mania, Michigan cities are attempting to 
reduce operating expenses, already cut by 
the depression, and to discover new sources 
of revenue. Five policemen and six firemen 
have been discharged in Battle Creek, and 
Saginaw and Grand Rapids are considering 
similar moves. In Pontiac with one fireman 
for more than a thousand population, the 
chief stated that his force and equipment 
were insufficient to cope with a major blaze, 
and Flint has a similar ratio between fire- 
men and population. 

In Battle Creek, one of the latest cities 
to adopt the limitation, the council has de- 
cided the city cannot continue to pay two- 
thirds of the cost of spreading dust layer 
on dirt streets and has increased the rate 
for this service to three times that of last 
year. In Pontiac the city’s fees have been 
revised upward: the billboard fee from $25 
to $50, coffee house licenses from $10 to 
$25, taxicab from $5 to $10, and jitney 
fees from $5 to $10. 

Business men in Saginaw already have 
found the 15-mill limit wearisome. For the 
protection of their property they have con- 
ferred with city officials on organizing their 
own police force to patrol their property. 
Also concerned over fire protection, they 
may organize a merchants’ fire department. 

The city of Flint’s dispute with Genesee 
County over the city’s lack of means to 
meet necessary street repairs and mainte- 
nance costs reached its height recently when 
the city threatened to secede from the 
county and become a county in its own right 
unless the road commission took over eighty 
miles of city streets for maintenance. In a 
resulting compromise the county agreed to 
advance $50,000 to the city and to assume 
the maintenance of 10% miles of city pave- 
ment.—Mark W. Atcer, Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League. 


Eleven Cities Have Adopted Council- 
Manager Plan in 1935 
LEVEN cities have adopted the council- 


manager plan since January 1, and 
three cities and two counties have set dates 
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| September 


for referenda to be held sometime before 
the end of the year. The eleven cities which 
have adopted the plan are: Ashland and 


Oakland, Maine; Grayling and Rockford, | 


Michigan; Troy and North Troy, Vermont; 
Huron, South Dakota; Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; West Hartford, Connecticut; Pittsburg, 
California; and Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Municipalities which will vote this fall on 
the adoption of the plan are: Saginaw, 
Michigan, October 14; Eastport and Rich- 
mond, Maine, September 9; and Lucas and 
Hamilton counties, Ohio, November 5. Peti- 
tions asking that referenda be held on the 
adoption of the council-manager plan are 
being circulated in Omaha, Nebraska; 
Bayonne, Englewood, and Fort Lee, New 
Jersey; and Ogden, Utah. 


Subsidizing Municipal Services in Low 
Rent Areas 


W Hat districts of a city pay their own 

way for municipal services and what 
districts must be subsidized? To find the 
answer to this question in Boston, the city 
planning board, with FERA assistance, re- 
cently made a study of six typical districts 
comprising four different residential areas, a 
business area, and an industrial area. The 
four residential areas include a high rental 
district, a medium rental apartment district, 
a one- and two-family suburban district, and 
a depreciated low rental area. The business 
district included both high-grade and medi- 
um properties, and the industrial district 
was relatively high-grade and intensively 
developed. 

The facts of each district were determined 
including the gross area in acres and the net 
acreage of taxable properties after eliminat- 
ing streets, parks, and other tax exempt 
properties; population; and assessed values. 
The income and cost items were reduced to 
units per capita and per gross and net acre. 
The per capita units formed a reasonable 
basis for comparisons between residential 
districts but in order to compare residential 
districts with business and industrial areas 
it was necessary to use the units per acre, 
and since tax exempt areas varied very 
greatly in the different districts selected, a 
comparison of units per net acre appeared 
to offer the best basis. 


The co-operation of city department 
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heads was obtained in studying how to 
break down the budget items, and on what 
basis they could be most fairly allocated. 
The exigencies of the case made necessary 
an allocation that favored the business and 
industrial areas as compared to the residen- 
tial areas and favored the low rental resi- 
dence areas compared to the high rental but 
probably no reasonable readjustments would 
importantly affect the major results which 
in dollars per net acre were as follows: The 
business area paid in taxes over and above 
its items of cost, $110,000 per net acre; the 
industrial area, $5,300 per net acre; the 
high rental residence area, $17,000 per net 
acre: the medium rental residence area, 
$4,500 per net acre. These four districts, 
therefore, more than paid their own way. 
The one and two-family house, suburban 
area, was in the red $800 per net acre. The 
low rental depreciated area was in the red 
$15,000 per net acre. No doubt many other 
large cities have been similarily subsidizing 
low-cost housing built by private enterprise 
to the tune of perhaps 20 per cent of its 
assessed value annually. And yet to suggest 
that a city should exempt low-cost housing 
projects from taxation, as is done in New 
York, causes hair, eyebrows, and hands to 
be lifted in shocked surprise. — WILLIAM 
STANLEY PARKER, vice-chairman, City Plan- 
ning Board, Boston. 


Cities Request Larger Federal 
Allotment for Materials 


WO hundred delegates from 40 of the 

44 third class cities in Pennsylvania 
met at Williamsport on August 22 and 23 
for the 36th annual convention of the 
League of Cities of the Third Class. After 
considerable discussion on the PWA and 
WPA programs, a resolution was adopted 
and sent to the authorities at Washington 
which stated that while municipalities de- 
sired to co-operate with regard to federal 
work relief projects, they were unable to 
contribute financially as they had in the 
past. The resolution asked for more ade- 
quate assistance for materials, equipment, 
and supplies, in addition to the labor which 
was provided for new projects, claiming 
that Pennsylvania municipalities are en- 
titled to the same treatment as cities in 
other states in this regard. Another resolu- 


tion placed the League on record as favoring 
continued investigation of the earnings of 
certain utility companies. Special meetings 
were held by the municipal engineers, who 
discussed the operation of the work relief 
program, and by the finance officers, who 
discussed the possibilities of the new law 
requiring municipal budgets to be drawn 
up on blanks prescribed by the state depart- 
ment of internal affairs and a committee of 
municipal finance officers representing the 
League of Cities of the Third Class. Walter 
E. Greenwood of Coatesville was elected 
president of the League for the coming year. 
—H. F. ALperrer, Pennsylvania field agent, 
American Municipal Association. 


Texas Cities Adopt Five-Point 
Legislative Program 


FIVE-POINT program to be advocated 

before the Texas Legislature was 
adopted by the 188 municipal officials who 
attended the 23rd annual convention of the 
League of Texas Municipalities at Austin 
on July 18 and 19. The five points are: 
(1) that cities be exempt from paying the 
state gasoline tax; (2) that a portion of the 
state-collected license fees be allocated to 
cities; (3) that a drivers’ license law be 
adopted; (4) that the depository laws be 
amended to clarify the requirements of 
banks to pay interest on daily balances; and 
(5) that the legislature enact a general util- 
ity regulation law which will protect the 
franchise rights that cities now enjoy, as 
well as protect the rights of the cities in 
the ownership of municipal utilities. 

The League also requested legislation pro- 
viding for the appointment of delinquent 
tax collectors and for making tax liens eligi- 
ble for investment. Opposition was voiced 
to any kind of tax limitation that would 
cripple municipal governments in the per- 
formance of necessary functions. The ex- 
ecutive secretary of the League was au- 
thorized to co-operate with the attorney 
general of the state in preparation of a re- 
port form to be used by utility companies 
in making annual reports to municipalities. 

Most of the discussion at the various ses- 
sions centered around problems of financing 
municipal activities. Carl H. Chatters, ex- 
ecutive director, Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association, pointed out that only 5 
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per cent of the total debt obligations of 
cities is in default, that the loss to investors 
in municipal bonds would not exceed two 
per cent if, indeed, there is any loss, that 
only six or seven cities in the country have 
taken advantage of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act, and that in the future the national and 
state governments will collect a larger per- 
cenage of the total governmental revenues, 
returning an increasing portion of it to local 
units. Mr. Chatters foresaw a tendency to- 
ward increased charges for various services, 
increased income taxes, and an end to tax 
exempt securities. In the opinion of R. B. 
Anderson, state tax commissioner, the real 
burden of taxation in Texas was not due 
to the mounting cost of government but 
rather to the excessive debt load. He pro- 
posed state administrative control over 
municipal debt, ‘“‘as this would be far better 
and more satisfying than any rigid tax lim- 
itation.” Roscoe C. Martin, director, Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, indicated how cities can ob- 
tain financial relief through improved or- 
ganization and procedure, proposing that 
the term of elected officials be increased to 
four years, that all administrative officials 
be appointed, and that the administration 
be organized so as to provide for singleness 
of direction and control. Clifford W. Ham, 
field director, American Municipal Associa- 
tion, declared that in the future there would 
be less dependence on the property tax and 
more upon state-administered locally shared 
taxes. 

A conference on municipal finance held 
on July 16 and 17 prior to the League meet- 
ing was attended by 50 officials from 30 
cities. This conference, the first of its kind 
in Texas, was sponsored by the League, the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and the state chapter of 
the Municipal Finance Officers’ Association. 
Because of the success of this conference 
the League voted to hold a similar meeting 
next year. A breakfast session held for 
those particularly interested in civil service 
and personnel problems was addressed by 
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G. Lyle Belsley, director, Civil Service As. 
sembly of United States and Canada. Mayor 
D. C. Harris of Mineral Wells was elected 
the new president of the League——E. E, 
McApams, executive secretary, League of 
Texas Municipalities. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


_ SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED | 
STATES AND CaNADA—Hotel Schroeder, | 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 


26-28. | 


Executive director, G. Lyle Belsley, 850 


East 58 Street, Chicago. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — | 
30- | 


Sherman Hotel, Chicago, September 
October 4. T. E. Rivers, secretary, Recrea- 
tion Congress Committee, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

AMERICAN PusLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
October 7-10. Acting executive secretary, 
Kendall Emerson, 50 West 50 Street, New 
York City. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL EN- 
GINEERS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF PusLtic Works OrFFiciALs, Joint Confer- 
ence—Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
October 14-16. Executive director, Donald 
C. Stone, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Assocl- 
ATION—Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, 
Tennesse, October 21-23. Executive direc- 
tor, Clarence E. Ridley, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—Hotel Farragut, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, October 21-23. Executive director, Carl 
H. Chatters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, October 21-23. Executive director, Paul 
V. Betters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAX As- 
SESSING OrFicers—Hotel Farragut, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, October 21-23. Technical 
director, Albert Noonan, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


neon RurRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Established in May, 1935, this 
agency will “initiate, formulate, administer, and 
supervise a program of approved projects with 
respect to the generation, transmission, and dis- 
tribution of electrical energy in rural areas.” 
Morris L. Cooke, Administrator, desires to se- 
cure for administrative positions men who have 
had experience in city management and in the 
operation of electric power and light plants. 
Application forms can be obtained on request 
to Mr. Cooke. 

CHILDREN’S BuREAU, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF LaBor. Director, Child Welfare Divi- 
sion. Details as to nature of duties and qualifi- 
cations are contained in Announcement 97, ob- 
tainable from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Salary $6,500 
a year. Closing date, September 16. 

Crvit Service Commission, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary. The position of secretary is vacant 
and the Commission seeks a trained and ex- 
perienced personnel man. The salary, $6,000 
prior to the depression, is now $4,800, but it is 
anticipated that part or all of the cut will be 
restored soon. Apply to George Green, chair- 
man, Civil Service Commission, Cleveland. 

New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TIon, Albany, New York. Assistant library 
supervisor. Open to non-residents of the state, 
this position includes field and office work on 
the organization and advisory supervision of 
local libraries in the state, such as organizing 
and inspecting small libraries, rating libraries, 
and making surveys. Qualifications include col- 
lege graduation, completion of one year’s work 
in an approved library school with some special- 
ization in public library administration and 
three years of library administrative experience, 
or a satisfactory equivalent combination of ed- 
ucation and experience. Probable appointment 
salary, $2,200. Application forms may be ob- 
tained from the State Department of Civil Serv- 
ice, Albany, New York. Closing date, October 3. 

DurRHAM, NortH CAROLINA (52,037). City 
manager. R. W. Flack, city manager for the 
past six years, has resigned to accept the city 
managership of San Diego, California. The 
last salary was $10,500, but it is believed that 
the starting salary of another manager will be 


lower. The Council expects to make an. ap- 
pointment soon. W. F. Carr is mayor. 

Bic SToNE Gap, VIRGINIA (3,908). City man- 
ager. The new council of seven, which took 
office on September 1, expects to appoint a city 
manager as soon as possible. Candidates with 
previous managerial experience are preferred. 
Probable salary $1,800 to $2,100. Apply to 
Councilman J. R. Noel. This city is not on the 
directory of approved council-manager cities. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 29; one year graduate work, School of 
City Planning, Harvard University; 4% years 
experience in architectural work and landscape 
architecture, and 2 years’ experience in design- 
ing highways, buildings, and parks. Would like 
position in city planning or administrative as- 
sistant to manager. (P-9). 

Age, 45; C. E. degree, University of Illinois: 
13 years’ experience in structural engineering; 
3 years’ experience as industrial engineer in 
work on wage payments, plant layouts, and ef- 
ficiency methods; five years’ experience in army 
engineering, including rivers and harbors, maps. 
and general military. Would like city manager 
position or other administrative work. (P-11). 

Age 35; Ph.D. in political science. Teacher 
of state and municipal government in a state 
university. Would like position in governmen- 
tal research bureau. (P-12). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


HERBERT T. BARCLAY, former superintendent 
of the municipal water works at Kansas City. 
Kansas, and construction engineer, Kansas 
State Highway Commission, on August 19 suc- 
ceeded E. H. Crofoot as city manager of Mason 
City, Iowa. 

James C. Harris, city manager of Fuquay 
Springs, North Carolina, for the last year, be- 
came city manager of Roxboro, North Caro- 
lina, on September 1. Mr. Harris, who is 25 
years old, graduated in 1931 from the public ad- 
ministration course at the University of North 
Carolina. 

L. W. SHECKLEs, former manager of the local 
municipal utilities, has become city manager of 
Yoakum, Texas. He succeeds C. C. Crutchfield, 
who resigned to become joint field agent for 
the American Municipal Association and the 
League of Texas Municipalities. 
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EARCH for New Revenue Sources. Michi- 
gan cities are searching for new revenue 
sources to help them through the first year un- 
der the new 15 mill tax limitation. Ionia and 
Saginaw are concentrating on delinquent water 
bills; the former has ordered water shut off for 
users delinquent 30 days after the close of the 
quarter ending August 1, while the latter has 
threatened suspension of water service and now 
requires a deposit of $5 by persons not paying 
their water bills. Grand Rapids is considering 
plans for operating the sewage treatment, gar- 
bage disposal, and sanitary sewer system serv- 
ices as utilities. 





New Police Training Plan. The Wichita 
Police Department and the University of 
Wichita will inaugurate a “cadet plan” police 
training course this fall. Junior students in the 
university who are over 21 years of age will 
be given special training courses over a two 
year period, and these cadets will also serve 
as part-time policemen during the training pe- 
riod. Academic credit will be given, and gradu- 
ates will receive Police Credit Certificates. 


Family Identification Records. In an effort 
to improve identification records the Cincinnati 
police department has developed a family rec- 
ord folder, fingerprints and other identification 
for each member of the family being recorded 
on a separate card. The folder contains a brief 
summary of the history and purposes of finger- 
prints, with instructions for their taking, as 
well as descriptions and illustrations of the dif- 
ferent finger types. 


Auto Radios Licensed. In Yonkers, New 
York, no automobile may be equipped with a 
short wave radio without a permit from the 
public safety commissioner costing $25 annu- 
ally. Fingerprints of all applicants are taken 
by the bureau of police. The radio may not 
be transferred to another automobile. 


* American Municipal Association, American 
Public Welfare Association, American Society of 
Municipal Engineers, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, International 
Association of Public Works Officials, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Tax Assessing Officers, and the United 
States Conference of Mayors. 





What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


Safety Devices Legalized. A move to legal- 
ize traffic zones and islands has been made by 
the Kansas City, Missouri, city council. For- 


merly these safety devices have been provided — 


under administrative authority, thus being li- 
able to the charge that they were illegal ob- 
structions in the city streets. The new move is 
in the nature of a safeguard against suits by 
motorists. 


New Type of Fiscal Reporting. With its tax 
bills the city of Rome, New York, sends a tax 
analysis showing where the taxpayers’ money 
goes and asks the citizen to compare the cost 
of city services with his monthly gas, electric, 
and telephone bills. 


Municipal Utilities Show Profit. Sacramento, 
California, claims a net earning of $19,000 from 
the operation of its garbage department for the 
first six months of this year. San Francisco’s 
municipal railway shows a net profit for 1934- 
35 of $122,245. 


Relief Burden Assumed. Following the col- 
lapse of the local Community Chest, the Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, city council has voted to take 
over the work of the Associated Charities as a 
subdivision of the welfare department on 
September 1. 


Parking a Municipal Responsibility. The St. 
Louis city plan makes the provision of parking 
space adjoining live business districts a local 
function, not a service dependent upon the ac- 
cident of private judgment. 


Delinquent Tax Settlements Held Invalid. 
The Minnesota Supreme Court recently held 
unconstitutional an act which permitted the 
settlement of delinquent taxes for less than 
the full amount of the original assessment. The 
court held that the act violated the uniformity 
clause in the constitution by discriminating in 
favor of property owners who fail to pay 
promptly. 


Refinancing Effects Savings. Nearly 100 Ne- 
braska municipalities have refinanced a total 
of $6,500,000 of outstanding indebtedness at a 
saving of between one and one and one-half 
per cent in interest rates. Some issues have 
been authorized and sold which cannot be de- 
livered for from three to eight months. 
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